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proof material, and a pattern that prevents leakage of the
body's heat from the neck, wrists, waist, knees, and ankles.
Our skin boots, by being soft, water-tight, and roomy, re-
move the causes of trench feet. Later when I returned to
England I was invited to the War Office to talk over the
matter. The defects, either in wet and cold or in hot wea-
ther, of woolen khaki cloth are obvious, and when sub-
sequently I visited the naval authorities in Washington
about the same subject, I was delighted to be assured
that on all small naval craft our patterns were being
exclusively used. Who introduced them did not matter.

I had also advocated a removable insert of sheet steel
in a pocket on the breast of the tunic, this plate to be
kept in the trenches and inserted on advancing; and a
lobster-tail steel knee-piece in the knickers. Of this lat-
ter Sir Robert Jones, the British orthopedic chief, appre-
ciated the value, knowing how many splendid men are
put hors de combat by tiny pieces of shell splinters infect-
ing that joint. But the "Journal" censored all these ref-
erences to armour. A wounded Frenchman at Berck pre-
sented me with a helmet heavily dented by shrapnel, and
told me that he owed his life to it. Later at General Head-
quarters, General Sir Arthur Sloggett showed me a col-
lection of a dozen experimental helmets, each of which
stood for a saved life.

One of the soldiers who came under my care had a bul-
let wound through the palm of his hand. I happened to
ask him where his hand had been when hit. He said, "On
my hip. We were mending a break in our barbed wire
at night, and a fixed rifle got me, exactly where it got my
chum just afterwards, but it went through him."

"Where did your bullet go?"

"I don't know," he answered.

An examination of his trousers showed tibe bullet in his deportation,
